i nere are no Known remarKame discontinuities oetween me oiocnemisiry of the nervous systems of even the lower mammals and that of humans (Masterton et al. 1976). In addition, what evidence there is from studies of humans is consistent with that obtained from animal studies.
Ellis (1978) has formulated a "partial" theory of criminal behavior that attempts to account for some aspects of more "normal" criminal behavior, i.e., ordinary criminal offenses rather than destructiveness. Taking an evolutionary perspective, Ellis assumes that criminality is largely a form of immoderately high competition on the part of adolescent and young adult males for moderately scarce resources. Ellis notes the fairly remarkable congruence between the curves for changes in the production of androgens and changes in frequency of criminal behavior with age. Moreover, Ellis believes that androgen differences may explain, in part, the dramatic differences between crime rates for males and those for females. The theory also assumes that during adolescence most persons learn not to engage in criminal behavior. Those who are less able to learn to inhibit impulses are more likely to continue in criminal behavior and will constitute a disproportionate number of the repeating criminals.
Structural Pathology in the Brain
Animal studies have shown that certain types of aggressive, destructive responses, especially those termed "rage reactions," can occur following injury to or destruction of parts of the brain. Moreover, direct electrical stimulation of parts of the brain can both produce and inhibit aggressive responses, including those that may lead to killing of a member of another species (Gusman 1979, Moyer 1976). Apparently, there are in the brain both excitatory and inhibitory centers for aggressive responses, and any kind of damage or dysfunction that results in stimulation of one or the other of these areas can trigger destructive attacks or inhibit them.
Other investigators, most notably Mark and Ervin (1970), have pointed to the substantial similarity between rage reactions in animals and certain manifestations of hyperaggressive behavior in humans. There are well-identified brain syndromes, e.g., the Kluver-Bucy syndrome and the syndrome produced by rabies, that produce hyperaggressive and hypersexual behavior just as brain interventions do with animals. Mark and Ervin note that in many cases of uncontrollable aggressive behavior in humans, the afflicted persons recognize what is happening and may even ask to be restrained, but still cannot control themselves. From studies of a sizable number of patients who have come to their clinic asking for help in controlling their destructive, aggressive impulses, Mark and Ervin believe